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rid of his Catholic advisers and renounced all correspondence with
Louis; and his speech, which indeed missed its mark, was a last
desperate attempt to shake the King out of his complacency and so to
save him. Moreover, in going to William, Clarendon did not consider
that he was joining the King's enemies: he believed that William's
manifesto, with its disavowal of any intention of supplanting James,
still embodied the policy of William's adherents; he thought that by
William's agency James could be induced or forced to reign according to
law and custom, and would by that means be seated again firmly on the
throne; but he was horrified to be unable to find among those who were
with William anyone except the Earl of Abingdon who agreed with him,
or who had any other view than that they were endeavouring to make
James abdicate in favour of William or Mary.

The immediate effect of the meeting of November 27 was the issue
of writs for a Parliament, to meet on January 15, and the despatch to
William of a deputation consisting of Halifax, Nottingham and Godol-
phin. Of the other points in the petition James took no notice; like his
father, there were certain particular concessions which he could in no
circumstances be brought to make; the dismissal of his Catholic
advisers was in this category. The following day James told Barrillon
that a Parliament was the only means of saving him from absolute ruin
and that the seven weeks which would elapse before it met could be
employed in making himself safe, but he again asserted that he would do
nothing contrary to Louis's interests. On the eve of James's flight
Barrillon said that James had consented to the despatch of the deputa-
tion to William only to gain time to provide for the security of the
Queen and the Prince of Wales. But it seems probable that he was
impressed by the gravity of the demeanour of the wisest of the lords at
the meeting of November 27, and had a transient hope that he might,
by taking some of their advice, keep himself on the throne without
sacrificing all that he had achieved for the Catholic religion.

But he had already lost all power of initiative: he turned in all
directions for advice, and there was no lack of that commodity. The
issue was now a simple one: should he remain and meet Parliament,
and accept from them terms which would involve the abandonment of
everything he had worked for in the last four years; or should he retire
from the scene in the hope that his subjects would recall him and accept
from him a settlement dictated by himself? If he had any clearness
of mind he must have realised that if once he left the country, the causes
of his expulsion would have to be removed before he could expect
restoration. Melfort and the extreme Catholics urged him to go; they
cited precedents from English history showing that some of James**